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Several years ago, " Advanced Socinians," the Rev.
Messrs. Taylor and Martineau, founded the Prospective
Review with the conspicuous motto from St. Bernard,
Respice, Aspice, Prospice. From something narrow
and sectarian in its tone, the Prospective did not prosper,
and in the hope of a better future, its conductors
re-baptized it the National Review. During the last
twelve months, a series of papers, critical and charac-
teristic, evidently from the same pen, have attracted
considerable interest to the quiet pages of the National
Review*
" These  papers/5   Mrs.  Barrington  adds,   " were
by Bagehot."
In 1858 Bagehot gathered together " the most
striking " of his early essays, and published them
in a volume called Estimates of some Englishmen and
Scotchmen. As to its reception by the public,
Hutton writes: " I have never understood the
comparative failure of this volume of Bagehot's
early essays; and a comparative failure it was,
though I do not deny that, even at the time, it
attracted much attention among the most accom-
plished writers of the day."7 But such notice was
what Bagehot prized. When the essays came out
he was too much in love to be concerned with the
trivial eventualities of literary fame; nevertheless,
he writes Eliza Wilson:
I am afraid I am callous, possibly proud, and do
not care for mere general reputation. Of course it
would be a pleasure if it should come, but it is a thing
which no sane man ought to make necessary to his
happiness, or think of it but as a temporary luxury,
even if it should come to him. First-rate fame, the
fame of great productive artists, is a matter of ultimate
certainty, but no other fame is. Posterity cannot take
up little people, there are so many of them. Reputation